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Native Cemeteries and Forms of Burial East of the Mississippi. David 

I. BusHNELL, Jr. (Bulletin 71 of the Bureau of American Ethnology) 

Washington, D. C, 1920. 

Under the title quoted above the reviewer was surprised to find 
not a large memoir, but a pamphlet of some 160 octavo pages, including 
the index, purporting to deal with the mortuary customs of the Indian 
tribes inhabiting the greater portion of the wooded part of North America, 
peoples divisible into a number of distinct culture areas. 

Even a hasty perusal of Mr. Bushnell's leaflet strikes the reader with 
surprise at its superficiality on the one hand, and on the other with the 
heterogeneous mass of misinformation and obsolete data it contains. A 
glance at the bibliography does not improve the impression made by the 
text. Why Mr. Bushnell ignores the fact that there are in the land 
several scientific institutions of standing, such as the American Museum 
of Naturar History, the Peabody Museum of Harvard, the Museum of 
the American Indian, the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, 
The Provincial Museum of Ontario, and a host of others which have 
devoted time and treasure to the practical investigation of the very 
subject dealt with in his compilation, is as great a mystery as the system 
by which he has made selection from the sources he does quote. One 
may search the leaflet from cover to cover for any mention of a number 
of men whose lives have been largely spent in research and publication of 
data on Indian mortuary customs, many of whose works are commonly 
regarded as standard reports by their fellow students. We may mention 
a few so well-known as Boyle, Hunter, Laidlaw, Parker, Bolton, Heye, 
Pepper, Houghton, Barrett, and Moorehead, and still leave the list 
incomplete. 

Owing to the lack of space required for an exhaustive critique of 
Mr. Bushnell's paper, the writer will confine himself largely to a few 
observations on one of the regions with the archaeology and history of 
which he is somewhat familiar, namely the Iroquois and Algonkian area 
of the Middle Atlantic States. 

Were it not for the brief and cryptic hints which Mr. Bushnell 
throws out concerning the occurrence of Indian burials "in the vicinity 
of Manhattan Island," one would suppose him to be ignorant of the 
work of students of the archaeology of that region for the last half 
century, but these hints, coupled with a casual remark on the fact that 
a Munsee cemetery containing two types of burials had been found at 
Montague, northern New Jersey, shows that it was some curious personal 
bias that caused Mr. Bushnell to ignore the many writings of his prede- 
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cessors in this field. For the benefit of the uninitiated, be it said that 
the cavalier reference to the Munsee site refers to work done and de- 
scribed in an excellent monograph by Messrs. Heye and Pepper in Vol. 11, 
No. I, of the Contributions from the Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation. 

It might be added that, from a geographical standpoint, the author 
is scarcely justified in locating Montague south of Manhattan Island. 
Moreover, his lengthy quotation from Heckewelder on a late historic 
Delaware funeral applies, not to this earlier site, but rather to one of a 
later period, discovered at Port Jervis, N. Y., in which the dead were 
interred in coffins, opened and described by Mr. Parker, the New York 
State Archaeologist. 

As to why Bushnell quotes only from Van der Donck amid the array 
of contemporary Dutch writers on the New York Coastal Algonkian, we 
would hazard a guess that the identical quotation occurs in handy form 
in a recent paper on local archaeology by the writer of this review, 
except that we find in Mr. Bushnell's bibliography nothing on this 
region more recent than Dr. Beauchamp's first publication on the 
Aboriginal Occupation of New York, an excellent pioneer volume, a 
careful perusal of which might have saved the author from several errors. 
We hereby refer him to Dr. Beauchamp's observations on the lack of 
identity between the Iroquois and the builders of the mounds found in 
their territory, for example. There are a number of other works by Dr. 
Beauchamp, all of which are important, and several by Parker, including 
a monograph on a burial site of the Erie, published by the New York 
State Museum. Of these Mr. Bushnell seems ignorant, as he is of the 
various publications of other prominent museums and societies in New 
York State. Otherwise it would not have escaped his notice that the 
Iroquois were not the pristine inhabitants of the region in question, and 
that there are evidences of, not one, but several peoples of different 
culture who preceded them. 

The mounds on Long Sault and St. Regis Island in the St. Lawrence 
River, which he uses as the basis of his impossible hypothesis that the 
Iroquois were mound builders, are well known to have been made by 
people of another culture, containing, as they did, objects of types 
utterly foreign to the Iroquois complex. For example the specimens 
found in the former tumulus are now in the American Museum and the 
Museum of the American Indian, and, among other things, consist of 
slate tubes, gouges, beads of native copper, huge flint blades, and non- 
Iroquoian pottery. 
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If, as Bushnell states, on unknown authority, a piece of mica is 
proof positive that a mound opened near Chenango, N. Y., was of 
Tuscarora origin, then on this evidence the makers of the shellheaps at 
Shinnecock Hills, Long Island, and at Tottenville, Staten Island, hitherto 
considered Algonkian on mere cultural and historic evidence, were 
Tuscarora, and so were the inhabitants of what we considered to be an 
ancient pre-Iroquoian Algonkian burial village and burial site at Cayuga, 
N. Y., for mica has been found in all these places. The mystery of the 
origin of certain Ohip mounds will also be dissipated by this token. 

Why Mr. Bushnell laments the lack of any detailed description of 
the ossuary at Gasport (or Orangeport), N. Y., is a mystery, since two 
accounts by competent observers are available, in the Bulletin of the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences for 1912. Incidentally, the reports of 
this ossuary, and another found near by, are illustrated by photographs 
superior to the one shown by Mr. Bushnell. 

We should like to make some further inquiries with regard to Mr. 
Bushnell's data on several other aboriginal areas farther afield. We 
should like to know why the important work of Barrett on the Kratz 
Creek Mounds in Wisconsin has been neglected, and whether the learned 
author's silence as to Warren K. Moorehead's recent discoveries with 
regard to the "Red Paint" culture of Maine is due to an oversight. 

On page 79 of his monograph Mr. Bushnell quotes from Graham's 
Magazine for January 1853 an account of certain burials found near 
Avon, N. Y., near the east bank of the Genesee River, which says in part: 
These discoveries strengthen a belief long entertained, that in 1687 tba Marquis 
de Nouvelle fought his famous battle with the Senecas at or near the burial place 
mentioned, that on the banks of the Genesee, within the limits of Avon, Frank 
and Red Man closed in mortal death-struggle. 

It is an axiom that it is unwise to look for accuracy in the haphazard 
articles found in newspapers and magazines, hence they are seldom 
quoted as authorities. The facts of the case are that there is no Marquis 
de Nouvelle connected with the early colonial history of New York. 
There was, however, a Marquis de Nonville, who did, in 1687, fight a 
severe battle with the Seneca, and for many years the location of the 
battle has been known. The place is in another county from the site 
near Avon, not far from Victor, N. Y., near the foot of Boughton hill, 
where stood one of the principal Seneca villages of that date. It may 
interest Mr. Bushnell to hear that de Nonville's army found a very 
interesting Seneca cemetery or cemeteries on the hill, and that these did 
not escape minute description by him. Even a casual survey of the 
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writers, ancient and modern, who have written on Iroquois burial customs 
alone would enable him to compile a book several times as thick as the 
one under discussion. 

Mr. Bushnell's omissions are sometimes little short of amazing. On 
page 148 he states: 

Only one instance can be cited where objects found in contact with burials had 
apparently been made especially for the purpose of being placed in the graves. 
This refers to the small thin earthenware vessels discovered in the stone graves in 
Missouri, as described. These small delicately formed bowls would have been 
of no practical use to the living, being very fragile and composed solely of clay 
without the usual admixture of pulverized shell or sand; and consequently they 
may be considered as mortuary bowls, fashioned to hold the offerings to the dead, 
to be placed in the grave with the remains. 

In the early reports on Florida archaeology written by Clarence B. 
Moore are a multitude of references to ceremonial vessels made with 
holes in the base before the firing of the vessel. In Mound Investigation 
on the East Coast of Florida, page 8, one finds for example: 
For the benefit of those not familiar with our previous Reports on the Florida 
mounds, we may say that it was the custom in that state often to knock out the 
bottom, or to make a hole through the bottom, of earthenware vessels, previous 
to inhumation with the dead and that this custom is believed to have been prac- 
tised with the idea that the mutilation ' killed ' the vessel, freeing its soul to ac- 
company that of its owner into the next world. Apparently, however, it entered 
the minds of the more thrifty among the aborigines that vessels of value might 
serve a better purpose, and hence there arose a class of ceremonial ware, usually 
small in size, often of fantastic design and always of flimsy material, with bases 
perforated during the process of manufacture. This cheap ware was probably 
kept on hand and did duty for vessels more valuable and less readily spared. 

Similar observations may be found in Mr. Moore's "Certain Sand 
Mounds of the St. Johns River, Florida," Part I. Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci., 
Phila., Vol. X, Pages 43, 44. Plates XIII, XIV. 

Ditto, Part II, Vol. x. Pages 143, 147, 242. Plates XVII, XX, 
XXII, XXIII. 

"Certain Sand Mounds of Duval County, Florida," Vol. x, p. 35. 
Plates LXXIV, LXXV. 

Professor Wm. H. Holmes writes ("Earthenware of Florida," p. 118, 
A. N. S. Journ. Vol. x, 1894), 

It is quite certain that articles so rude and fragile could have served no purpose 
in the arts; that they were not intended for use as utensils is supported by the 
fact that in most cases the vessels were made perforate. The paste is crude clay 
so slightly baked that many of the specimens fairly fall to pieces of their own 
weight. 

24 
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The practice of perforating vessels on consigning them to the grave was 
common along the Gulf coast and across northern Florida, but the making of 
vessel forms with perforated base has not been observed outside of Florida, and 
was first made known to anthropologists by Mr. Moore in "The American Nat- 
uralist." One specimen only of this class, from Franklin county, Florida, is 
found in the National Museum. • 

In conclusion it may be said that of all the recent publications on 
archaeology brought out by the scientific bodies of North America, only 
one other can approach the volume under discussion in lack of thorough- 
ness, and that is the paper on the Indian village sites, recently published 
by the same author. 

Alanson Skinner 

SOUTH AMERICA 

The Changes in the Material Culture of Two Indian Tribes under the 
Influence of New Surroundings. (Comparative Ethnographical 
Studies, 2.) Erland Nordenskiold. Goteborg, 1920. Pp. 1-245, 
58 text figures, and 22 maps. 

This work is a continuation of the volume briefly noted in these 
columns (vol. 21, 1919, pp. 194-196) in which Dr. Nordenskiold presented 
a stimulating analysis of the culture of the Choroti and Ashluslay. In 
this second volume he applies the same methods to the Chiriguano and 
Chan6 tribes on the borderland between Bolivia and Argentina, which 
the author visited in 1908-9. For a clearer understanding of the kind of 
data the author deals with, it may be stated that the Chiriguano are a 
Guarani people who came into the region in the sixteenth century and 
subdued the Chan6 who are of Arawak stock. Thus, there were brought 
into intimate contact two somewhat different types of culture. The new 
environment into which each moved successively also brought them into 
contact with other cultures, particularly with the higher culture of Peru. 
Again, somewhat later, European influences came in. As in the previous 
volume, the author undertakes to analyze the complex resulting from 
these many contacts and thereby identify the traits that came from each 
specific contact. His method is essentially the plotting of trait distribu- 
tion upon duplicate maps and drawing inferences as to sources of dis- 
persion. As in the first volume the author claims this to be a new 
method and, while politeness may demand one's passing over this claim 
in silence, it is due the reader to call attention to the point that, after all, 
the author is merely discussing the distribution of traits, reasoning from 
these to conclusions as to the place of origin and relative age. His 
individuality is, therefore, limited to the forms of his maps and tables. 



